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THOMAS JEFFERSON'S THOUGHTS ON THE 

NEGRO 



Jefferson, like a number of liberal-minded men of his 
time, execrated the slave trade and as the following extracts 
will show held it as a grievance against the British. 

During the regal government we had, at one time, obtained a 
law which imposed such a duty on the importation of slaves as 
amounted nearly in a prohibition, when one inconsiderate assembly, 
placed under a peculiarity of circumstance, repealed the law. This 
repeal met a joyful sanction from the then reigning sovereign, and 
no devices, no expedients which could ever be attempted by sub- 
sequent assemblies (and they seldom met without attempting them) 
could succeed in getting the royal assent to a renewal of the duty. 
In the very first session held under the republican government, 
the assembly passed a law for the perpetual prohibition of the im- 
portation of slaves. This will, in some measure, stop the increase of 
this great political and moral evil, while the minds of our citizens 
may be ripening for a complete emancipation of human nature. 1 

The abolition of domestic slavery is the great object of desire in 
those Colonies, where it was, unhappily, introduced in their infant 
state. But previous to the enfranchisement of the slaves we have, 
it is necessary to exclude all further importations from Africa. 
Yet our repeated attempts to effect this by prohibitions, and by im- 
posing duties which might amount to a prohibition, have been 
hitherto defeated by his Majesty's negative: Thus preferring the 
immediate advantages of a few British corsairs to the lasting in- 
terests of the American States, and to the rights of human nature, 
deeply wounded by this infamous practice. 2 

With the same thought as that of the views expressed 
above Jefferson incorporated into the original Declaration 

1 Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, III, p. 102. 

2 "Mights of British America," Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, I, 
p. 440. 
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of Independence an indictment of George III as promoting 
the ruin of the colonies in encouraging the slave trade. He 
said: 

He (George III) has waged cruel war against human nature 
itself, violating its most sacred rights of life and liberty in the per- 
sons of a distant people who never offended him, captivating and 
carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to incur mis- 
erable death in their transportation thither. This piratical war- 
fare, the opprobrium of Infidel powers, is the warfare of the 
Christian King of Great Britain. Determined to keep open a 
market where Men should be bought and sold, he has prostituted 
his negative for suppressing every legislative attempt to prohibit 
or to restrain this execrable commerce. And that this assemblage 
of horrors might want no fact of distinguished dye, he is now ex- 
citing those very people to rise in arms among us, and to purchase 
that liberty of which he has deprived them, by murdering the peo- 
ple upon whom he has obtruded them ; thus paying off former crimes 
committed against the Liberties of one people, with crimes which 
he urges them to commit against the lives of another. 3 

II 
Influenced by the struggle for the rights of man, Jef- 
ferson seriously advocated freeing the Negroes, that they 
too might work out their own destiny on foreign soil. He 
did not think that it would he wise to leave the freedmen 
in this country controlled by white men by whom he believed 
they should not be assimilated. 4 The first time he had an 
opportunity, therefore, he made an effort in this direction. 
This was the case of his work in connection with the com- 
mittee appointed to revise the laws of Virginia, the report 
of which he prepared. 
Jefferson said: 

s "This clause," says Jefferson, in his Autobiography (I, p. 19), "was 
struck out in complaisance to South Carolina and Georgia, who had never at- 
tempted to restrain the importation of slaves, and who, on the contrary, still 
wished to continue it. Our northern brethren, also, I believe, felt a little 
tender under those censures; for though their people had very few slaves 
themselves, yet they had been pretty considerable carriers of them to others. ' ' 

* "Their amalgamation with the other color," said he, "produces a de- 
gradation to which no lover of excellence in the human character can inno- 
cently consent. — Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, IX, p. 478. 
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The bill reported by the revisors of the whole (Virginia) code 
does not itself contain the proposition to emancipate all slaves born 
after the passing the act ; but an amendment containing it was pre- 
pared, to be offered to the Legislature whenever the bill should be 
taken up, and further directing, that they should continue with 
their parents to a certain age, then to be brought up, at the public 
expense, to tillage, arts or sciences, according to their geniuses, till 
the females should be eighteen, and the males twenty-one years of 
age, when they should be colonized to such place as the circum- 
stances of the time should render most proper, sending them out 
with arms, implements of household and of the handicraft arts, 
seeds, pairs of the useful domestic animals, &c, to declare them a 
free and independent people, and extend to them our alliance and 
protection, till they shall have acquired strength ; and to send ves- 
sels at the same time to other parts of the world for an equal num- 
ber of white inhabitants ; to induce them to migrate hither, proper 
encouragements were to be proposed. 5 

Discussing the serious difficulties of the problem, he com- 
pared that of the Eomans with the situation in the colonies : 

This unfortunate difference of color, and perhaps of faculty, is 
a powerful obstacle to the emancipation of these people. Many of 
their advocates, while they wish to vindicate the liberty of human 
nature, are anxious also to preserve its dignity and beauty. Some 
of these, embarrassed by the question; "What further is to be done 
with them?" join themselves in opposition with those who are 
actuated by sordid avarice only. Among the Eomans emancipation 
required but one effort. The slave, when made free, might mix 
with, without straining the blood of his master. But with us a 
second is necessary, unknown to history. When freed, he is to be 
removed beyond the reach of mixture. 6 

Writing to John Lynch in 1811, Jefferson gave his ideas 
as to the possibility of successful African colonization. 

Tou ask my opinion on the proposition of Mrs. Mifflin, to take 
measures for procuring, on the coast of Africa, an establishment to 
which the people of color of these States might, from time to time 



«Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, III, p. 243. 
6 Ibid., Ill, p. 250. 
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be colonized, under the auspices of different governments. Having 
long ago made up my mind on this subject, I have no hesitation in 
saying that I have ever thought it the most desirable measure which 
could be adopted, for gradually drawing off this part of our popu- 
lation, most advantageously for themselves as well as for us. Going 
from a country possessing all the useful arts, they might be the 
means of transplanting them among the inhabitants of Africa, and 
would thus carry back to the country of their origin, the seeds of 
civilization which might render their sojournment and sufferings 
here a blessing in the end to that country. 7 

Nothing is more to be wished than that the United States would 
themselves undertake to make such an establishment on the coast 
of Africa. Exclusive of motives of humanity, the commercial ad- 
vantages to be derived from it might repay all its expenses. But 
for this, the national mind is not yet prepared. It may perhaps be 
doubted whether many or these people would voluntarily consent 
to such an exchange of situation, and very certain that few of those 
advanced to a certain age in habits of slavery, would be capable 
of self-government. This should not, however, discourage the ex- 
periment, not the early trial of it. 8 

I received in the first year of my coming into the administration 
of the General Government, a letter from the Governor of Vir- 
ginia (Colonel Monroe), consulting me, at the request of the Legis- 
lature of the State, on the means of procuring some such asylum, 
to which these people might be occasionally sent. I proposed to 
him the establishment of Sierra Leone, in which a private company 
in England had already colonized a number of negroes and par- 
ticularly the fugitives from these States during the Revolutionary 
"War; and at the same time suggested, if this could be obtained, 
some of the Portuguese possessions in South America, as next most 
desirable. The subsequent Legislature approving these ideas, I 
wrote, the ensuing year, 1802, to Mr. King, our Minister in London, 
to endeavor to negotiate with the Sierra Leone company a recep- 
tion of such of these people as might be colonized thither. He 
opened a correspondence with Mr. Wedderbourne and Mr. Thorn- 
ton, secretaries of the company, on the subject, and, in 1803, I re- 
ceived through Mr. King the result, which was that the colony was 
going on, but in a languishing condition ; that the funds of the com- 
pany were likely to fail, as they received no returns of profit to 

7 Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, IX, p. 303. 
a Ibid., IX, p. 304. 
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keep them up ; that they were, therefore, in treaty with their gov- 
ernment to take the establishment off their hands; but that in no 
event should they be willing to receive more of these people from 
the United States, as it was exactly that portion of their settlers 
which had gone from hence, which, by their idleness and turbulence, 
had kept the settlement in constant danger of dissolution, which 
could not have been prevented but for the aid of the maroon negroes 
from the West Indies, who were more industrious and orderly than 
the others, and supported the authority of the government and its 
laws. . . . The effort which I made with Portugal, to obtain an es- 
tablishment for them within their claims in South America, proved 
also abortive. 8 

In this extract Jefferson goes a step further in present- 
ing a scheme for financing the project, giving even the exact 
amount which he thought would suffice. 

In the disposition of these unfortunate people, there are two 
rational objects to be distinctly kept in view. First. The estab- 
lishment of a colony on the coast of Africa, which may introduce 
among the aborigines the arts of cultivated life and the blessings 
of civilization and science. By doing this, we may make to them 
some retribution for the long course of injuries we have been com- 
mitting on their population. And considering that these blessings 
will descend to the nati natorum et qui nascentur ab Mis, we shall 
in the long run have rendered them perhaps more good than evil. 
To fulfil this object, the colony of Sierra Leone promises well, and 
that of Mesurado adds to our prospect of success. Under this view 
the Colonization Society is to be considered as a missionary society, 
having in view, however, objects more humane, more justifiable, 
and less aggressive on the peace of other nations than the others of 
that appelation. The second object, and the most interesting to 
us, as coming home to our physical and moral characters, to our 
happiness and safety, is to provide an asylum to which we can, by 
degrees, send the whole of that population from among us, and es- 
tablish them under our patronage and protection, as a separate, 
free and independent people, in some country and climate friendly 
to human life and happiness. That any place on the coast of Africa 
should answer the latter purpose, I have ever deemed entirely im- 
possible. And without repeating the other arguments which have 

»Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, IX, p. 303. 
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been urged by others, I will appeal to figures only, which admit no 
controversy. 10 

There is, I think, a way in which (the removal of the slaves to 
another country) can be done ; that is by emancipating the after- 
born, leaving them, on due compensation, with their mothers, until 
their services are worth their maintenance, and then putting them 
to industrious occupations until a proper age for deportation. This 
was the result of my reflections on the subject five and forty years 
ago, and I have never yet been able to conceive any other prac- 
ticable plan. It was sketched in the Notes of Virginia. The 
estimated value of the new-born infant is so low (say twelve dol- 
lars and fifty cents) that it would probably be yielded by the owner 
gratis, and would thus reduce the six hundred millions of dollars, 
the first head of expense, to thirty-seven millions and a half; leav- 
ing only the expenses of nourishment while with the mother, and 
of transportation. 11 

From what fund are these expenses to be furnished ? Why not 
from that of the lands which have been ceded by the very States 
now needing this relief? And ceded on no consideration, for the 
most part, but that of the general good of the whole. These ces- 
sions already constitute one-fourth of the States of the Union. It 
may be said that these lands have been sold; are not the property 
of the citizens composing these States; and the money long ago 
received and expended. But an equivalent of lands in the terri- 
tories since acquired may be appropriated to that object, or so 
much, at least, as may be sufficient ; and the object, although more 
important to the slave States, is highly so to the others also, if 
they were serious in their arguments on the Missouri question. 
The slave States, too, if more interested, would also contribute more 
by their gratutious liberation, thus taking on themselves alone the 
first and heaviest item of expense. 12 

As the proper place for the colonization of emancipated 
blacks seemed quite a problem, almost any seemingly de- 
sirable place was recommended. Santo Domingo proved to 
be attractive after the bloody scenes of the revolution had 
passed away. 

10 Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, X, p. 290. 
" Ibid., X, p. 291. 
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In the plan sketched in the Notes on Virginia, no particular 
place of asylum was specified ; because it was thought possible that 
in the revolutionary state of America, then commenced, events 
might open to us some one within practicable distance. This has 
now happened. Santo Domingo has become independent, and with 
a population of that color only; and if the public papers are to be 
credited, their Chief offers to pay their passage, to receive them as 
free citizens, and to provide them employment. This leaves, then, 
for the general confederacy, no expense but that of nurture with 
the mother for a few years, and would call, of course, for a very 
moderate appropriation of the vacant lands. ... In this way no 
violation of private right is proposed. 13 

HI 

In his Notes on Virginia Jefferson discusses all of 
the phases of slavery as they appeared to him at that time. 
He took up the justification of the institution of slavery 
among the Romans, the enslavement of the Indian and the 
Negroes, the cause of the increase in slaves, and the effects 
of the same on both the masters and the enslaved. 14 

An inhuman practice once prevailed in this country, of making 
slaves of the Indians. This practice commenced with the Spaniards 
with the first discovery of America. 15 

Under the mild treatment our slaves experience, and their whole- 
some, though coarse food, this blot in our country increase as fast, 
or faster than the whites. 18 

We know that among the Eomans, about the Augustan age 
especially, the condition of their slaves was much more deplorable 

13 Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, X, p. 292. 

i* To General Chastellux, who had proposed to publish in a French scien- 
tific paper certain extracts from Jefferson's Notes on Virginia, he wrote the 
following in 1785: 

The strictures on slavery (in the Notes on Virginia) ... I do not wish 
to have made public, at least till I know whether their publication would do 
most harm or good. It is possible, that in my own country, these strictures 
might produce an irritation, which would indispose the people towards (one 
of) the two great objects I have in view; that is, the emancipation of their 
slaves. — Ford edition of the Writings of Jefferson, III, p. 71. 

i« Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, III, p. 154. 

is Ibid., Ill, p. 192. 
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than that of the blacks on the continent of America. The two sexes 
were confined in separate apartments, because to raise a child cost 
the master more than to buy one. Cato, for a very restricted in- 
dulgence to his slaves in this particular, took from them a certain 
price. But in this country the slaves multiply as fast as the free 
inhabitants. . . . The same Cato, on a principle of economy, al- 
ways sold his sick and superannuated slaves. He gives it as a 
standing precept to a master visiting his farm, to sell his old oxen, 
old wagons, old tools, old and diseased servants, and everything 
else become useless. . . . The American slaves cannot enumerate 
this among the injuries and insults they receive. It was the com- 
mon practice to expose in the island ^Esculapius, in the Tiber, dis- 
eased slaves whose cure was likely to become tedious. The Emperor 
Claudius, by an edict, gave freedom to such of them as should re- 
cover, and first declared that if any person chose to kill rather than 
expose them, it should be deemed homicide. The exposing them is 
a crime of which no instance has existed with us ; and were it to be 
followed by death, it would be punished capitally. We are told of 
a certain Vedius Pollio, who, in the presence of Augustus, would 
have given a slave as food to his fish for having broken a glass. 
With the Romans, the regular method of taking the evidence of 
their slaves was under torture. Here it has been thought better 
never to resort to their evidence. When a master was murdered, 
all his slaves, in the same house, or within hearing, were condemned 
to death. Here punishment falls on the guilty only, and as precise 
proof is required against his as against a freeman. Yet notwith- 
standing these and other discouraging circumstances among the 
Eomans, their slaves were often their rarest artists. They excelled, 
too, in science, insomuch as to be usually employed as tutors to their 
master's children. Epictetus, Terence, and Phoedrus, were slaves. 
But they were of the race of whites. It is not their condition then, 
but nature which has produced the distinction. Whether further 
observation will or will not verify the conjecture, that nature has 
been less bountiful to them in the endowments of the head, I be- 
lieve that in those of the heart she will be found to have done them 
justice. 17 

That disposition to theft with which they have been branded, 
must be ascribed to their situation, and not to any depravity of the 
moral sense. The man in whose favor no laws of property exist, 
probably feels himself less bound to respect those made in favor of 

it Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, II, p. 247. 
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others. When arguing for ourselves, we lay it down as a funda- 
mental, that laws, to be just, must give a reciprocation of right; 
that, without this, they are mere arbitrary rules of conduct, founded 
in force, and not in conscience ; and it is a problem which I give to 
the master to solve, whether the religious precepts against the vio- 
lation of property were not framed for him as well as his slave? 
And whether the slave may not as justifiably take a little from one 
who has taken all from him, as he may slay one who would slay 
him? That a change in the relations in which a man is placed 
should change his ideas of moral right or wrong, is neither new, nor 
peculiar to the color of the blacks. Homer tells us it was so two 
thousand six hundred years ago. 18 

The whole commerce between master and slave is a perpetual 
exercise of the most boisterous passions, the most unremitting 
despotism on the one part, and degrading submissions on the other. 
Our children see this, and learn to imitate it ; for man is an imita- 
tive animal. This quality is the germ of all education in him. 
From his cradle to his grave he is learning to do what he sees others 
do. If a parent could find no motive either in his philanthropy or 
his self-love, for restraining the intemperance of passion towards his 
slave, it should always be a sufficient one that his child is present. 
But, generally, it is not sufficient. The parent storms, the child 
looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs in 
the circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to the worst of passions, 
and thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot 
but be stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The man mast be a 
prodigy who can retain his manners and morals undepraved by 
such circumstances. And with what execrations should the states- 
man be loaded, who, permitting one-half the citizens thus to trample 
on the rights of the other, transforms those into despots, and these 
into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, and the amor 
patriae of the other. For if a slave can have a country in this 
world, it must be any other in preference to that in which he is 
born to live and labor for another; in which he must lock up the 
faculties of his nature, contribute as far as depends on his inhuman 
race, or entail his own miserable condition on the endless genera- 
tions proceeding from him. 19 

Can the liberties of a nation be thought secure when we have 
removed their only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of the peo- 

i8 Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, II, p. 249. 
i» /&«*., Ill, p. 266. 
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pie that these liberties are of the gift of God? That they are not 
to be violated but with his wrath ? Indeed, I tremble for my coun- 
try when I reflect that God is just ; that his justice cannot sleep for- 
ever; that considering numbers, nature and natural means only, a 
revolution of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation is 
among possible events; that it may become probable by super- 
natural interference! The Almighty has no attribute which can 
take side with us in such a contest. 20 

With the morals of the people, their industry also is destroyed. 
For in a warm climate, no man will labor for himself who can make 
another labor for him. This is so true that of the proprietors of 
slaves a very small proportion indeed are ever seen to labor. 21 

It is impossible to be temperate and to pursue this subject 
through the various considerations of policy, or morals, of history, 
natural and civil. "We must be contented to hope they will force 
their way into every one's mind. . . . The way, I hope, is pre- 
paring, under the auspices of heaven, for a total emancipation, and 
that this is disposed, in the order of events, to be with the consent 
of the masters, rather than by their extirpation. 22 

IV 

During the early part of Jefferson's public career he 
did not have a good opinion of the Negro and his possibili- 
ties. This is his attitude as expressed in his Notes on Vir- 
ginia in 1782, whenever he referred to the Negro. Ignorant 
of the fact that science shows that no race is superior to 
another, Jefferson considered the blacks inferior to the In- 
dians, believed that they lacked literary ability, the finer 
senses of other races and although exhibiting a little apti- 
tude in music were both physically and mentally inferior to 
the whites. 

It will probably be asked, why not retain and incorporate the 
blacks into the State, and thus save the expense of supplying by 
importation of white settlers, the vacancies they will leave ? Deep- 
rooted prejudices entertained by the whites ; ten thousand recollec- 
tions, by the blacks, of the injuries they have sustained ; new provo- 
cations; the real distinctions which nature has made; and many 
other circumstances will divide us into parties, and produce con- 

22 Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, III, p. 267. 
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vulsions, which will probably never end but in the extermination 
of the one or the other race. 24 

To these objections, which are political may be added others, 
which are physical and moral. "Whether the black of the negro 
resides in the reticular membrane between the skin and scarf-skin, 
or in the scarf-skin itself; whether it proceeds from the color of 
the blood, the color of the bile, or from that of some other secretion, 
the difference is fixed in nature, and is as real as if its seat and 
cause were better known to us. And is this difference of no im- 
portance ? Is it not the foundation of a greater or less suffusions 
of color in the one, preferable to that eternal monotony, which 
reign in the countenances, that immovable veil of black which 
covers all the emotions of the other race? Add to these, flowing 
hair, a more elegant symmetry of form, their own judgment in 
favor of the whites, declared by their preference of them, as uni- 
formly as is the preference of the Oranootan for the black woman 
over those of his own species. The circumstance of superior 
beauty, is thought worthy attention in the propagation of our 
horses, dogs, and other domestic animals ; why not in that of man 1 
Besides those of color, figure, and hair, there are other physical dis- 
tinctions proving a difference of race. They have less hair on the 
face and body. They secrete less by the kidneys, and more by the 
glands of the skin, which gives them a very strong and disagreeable 
odor. This greater degree of transpiration renders them more 
tolerant of heat, and less of cold than the whites. Perhaps, too, a 
difference of structure in the pulmonary apparatus, which a late 
ingenious experimentalist (Crawford) has discovered to be the 
principal regulator of animal heat, may have disabled them from 
extricating, in the act of inspiration, so much of that fluid from the 
outer air, or obliged them in expiration, to part with more of it. 28 

They seem to require less sleep. A black, after hard labor 
through the day, will be induced by the slightest amusements to sit 
up till midnight, or later, though knowing he must be out with the 
first dawn of the morning. 26 

In general, their existence appears to participate more sensa- 
tion than reflection. To this must be ascribed their disposition to 
sleep when abstracted from their diversions, and unemployed in 
labor. An animal whose body is at rest, and who does not reflect, 
must be disposed to sleep of course. 27 

24 Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, III, p. 244. 
27 ma., Ill, p. 245. 
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Their griefs are transient. Those numberless afflictions, which 
render it doubtful whether Heaven has given life to us in mercy 
or in wrath, are less felt, and sooner forgotten with them. 28 

Comparing them by their faculties of memory, reason, and 
imagination, it appears to me that in memory they are equal to the 
whites; in reason much inferior, as I think one could scarcely be 
found capable of tracing and comprehending the investigations of 
Euclid; and that in imagination they are dull, tasteless, and anom- 
alous. It would be unfair to follow them to Africa for this inves- 
tigation. "We will consider them here, on the same stage with the 
whites, and where the facts are not apocryphal on which a judg- 
ment is to be formed. It will be right to make great allowances 
for the difference of condition, of education, of conversation, of 
the sphere in which they move. Many millions of them have been 
brought to, and born in America. Most of them, indeed, have been 
confined to tillage, to their own homes, and their own society; yet 
many of them have been so situated that they might have availed 
themselves of the conversation of their masters ; many of them have 
been brought up to the handicraft arts, and from that circumstance 
have always been associated with the whites. Some have been 
liberally educated, and all have lived in countries where the arts 
and sciences are cultivated to a considerable degree, and have had 
before their eyes samples of the best works from abroad. The 
Indians, with no advantages of this kind, will often carve figures 
on their pipes not destitute of design and merit. They will crayon 
out an animal, a plant, or a country, so as to prove the existence of 
a germ in their minds which only wants cultivation. They astonish 
you with strokes of the most sublime oratory; such as prove their 
reason and sentiment strong, their imagination glowing and ele- 
vated. But never yet could I find that a black had uttered a 
thought above the level of plain narration ; never saw ever an ele- 
mentary trait of painting or sculpture. 29 

In music they are more generally gifted than the whites, with 
accurate ears for tune and time, and they have been found capable 
of imagining a small catch. Whether they will be equal to the 
composition of a more extensive run of melody, or of complicated 
harmony, is yet to be proved. 80 

Misery is often the parent of the most affecting touches in 
poetry. Among the blacks is misery enough, God knows, but no 

28 Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, III, p. 245. 
as Ibid., Ill, p. 245. 
so Ibid., Ill, p. 246. 
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poetry. Their love is ardent, but it kindles the senses only, not the 
imagination. Beligion, indeed, has produced a Phyllis Wheatley; 
but it could not produce a poet. The compositions published 
under her name are below the dignity of criticism. The heroes of 
the Dunciad are to her, as Hercules to the author of that poem. 81 

Ignatius Sancho has approached nearer to merit in composition 
(than Phyllis Wheatley) ; yet his letters do more honor to the 
heart than the head. They breathe the purest effusions of friend- 
ship and general philanthropy, and show how great a degree of the 
latter may be compounded with strong religious zeal. He is often 
happy in the turn of his compliments, and his style is easy and 
familiar, except when he affects a Shandean fabrication of words. 
But his imagination is wild and extravagant, escapes incessantly 
from every restraint of reason and taste, and, in the course of its 
vagaries, leaves a tract of thought as incoherent and eccentric, as 
is the course of a meteor through the sky. His subjects should 
often have led him to a process of sober reasoning ; yet we find him 
always substituting sentiment for demonstration. Upon the whole, 
though we admit him to the first place among those of his own 
color who have presented themselves to the public judgment, yet 
when compare him with the writers of the race among whom he 
lived and particularly with the epistolary class in which he has 
taken his own stand, we are compelled to enroll him at the bottom 
of the column. This criticism supposes the letters published under 
the name to be genuine, and to have received amendment from no 
other hand ; points which would not be of easy investigation. 32 

The improvement of the blacks in body and mind, in the first 
instance of their mixture with the whites, has been observed by 
every one, and proves that their inferiority is not the effect merely 
of their condition in life. 33 

The opinion that they are inferior in the faculties of reason and 
imagination, must be hazarded with great diffidence. To justify a 
general conclusion, requires many observations, even where the 
subject may be submitted to the anatomical knife, to optical glasses, 
to analysis by fire or by solvents. How much more then where it 
is a faculty, not a substance, we are examining ; where it eludes the 
research of all the senses ; where the conditions of its existence are 
various and variously combined; where the effects of those which 

si Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, III, p. 246. 

32 Ibid., Ill, p. 247. 

33 Ibid., Ill, p. 247. 
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are present or absent bid defiance to calculation; let me all too, as a 
circumstance of great tenderness, where our conclusion would de- 
grade a whole race of men from the rank in the scale of beings 
which their Creator may perhaps have given them. To our re- 
proach it must be said, that though for a century and a half we 
have had under our eyes the races of black and or red men, they 
have never yet been viewed by us as subjects of natural history. 
I advance it, therefore, as a suspicion only, that the blacks, whether 
originally a distinct race, or made distinct by time and circum- 
stances, are inferior to the whites in the endowments both of body 
and mind. It is not against experience to suppose that different 
species of the same genus, or varieties of the same species, may 
possess different qualifications. Will not a lover of natural history, 
then, one who views the gradations in all the races of animals with 
the eye of philosophy, excuse an effort to keep those in the depart- 
ment of man as distinct as nature has formed them? 3 * 

He was impressed, however, with the integrity of the 
Negroes and paid them the following tribute: 

Notwithstanding these considerations which must weaken their 
respect for the laws of property, we find among them numerous 
instances of the most rigid integrity, and as many as among their 
better instructed masters, of benevolence, gratitude, and unshaken 
fidelity. 36 

V 

In later years it seems that Jefferson changed from his 
position of certainty as to the inferiority of the Negro to 
that of doubt. At one time he believed in the possibilities 
of the Negro and then again he receded from that position 
to take up the argument that the blacks lack the capacity 
with which the whites are endowed. Jefferson shows that 
he was either ill-informed or insincere. Writing to General 
Chastellux in 1785 concerning the future of the Negro Jef- 
ferson remarked : 

I have supposed the black man, in his present state might not 
be in body and mind equal to the white man ; but it would be haz- 

3* Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, III, p. 249. 
ss Ibid., Ill, p. 249. 
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ardous to affirm, that, equally cultivated for a few generations, he 
would not become so. 36 

To Benjamin Banneker, the surveyor and astronomer, 
who was regarded by some as his friend, he addressed the 
following in 1791: 

Nobody wishes more than I do to see such proofs as you exhibit, 
that nature has given to our black brethren talents equal to those 
of the other colors of men, and that the appearance of a want of 
them is owing merely to the degraded condition of their existence, 
both in Africa and America. ... I have taken the liberty of send- 
ing your Almanac to Monsieur de Condorcet, Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and member of the Philanthropic 
Society, because I considered it as a document to which your color 
had a right for their justification against the doubts which have 
been entertained of them. 87 

Jefferson's letter to the Marquis de Condorcet pre- 
sented Banneker 's attainments as evidence of the mental 
capacity of Negroes. He said : 

We have now in the United States a Negro, the son of a black 
man born in Africa and a black woman born in the United States, 
who is a very respectable mathematician. I procured him to be 
employed under one of our chief directors in laying out the new 
Federal City on the Potomac and in the intervals of his leisure, 
while on that work, he made an almanac for the next year, which 
he sent me in his own handwriting, and which I enclose to you. I 
have seen very elegant solutions of geometrical problems by him. 
Add to this that he is a very worthy and respectable member of 
society. He is a free man. I shall be delighted to see these in- 
stances of moral eminence so multiplied as to prove that the want 
of talents observed in them, is merely the effect of their degraded 
condition, and not proceeding from any difference in the structure 
of the parts on which intellect depends. 38 

In a letter to Banneker himself conerning the achieve- 
ments of this astronomer and mathematician, Jefferson 
said: 

»8 Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, III, p. 138. 
tt Ibid., V, p. 377. 
saibid., V, p. 379. 
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Nobody wishes more ardently than I do to see a good system 
commenced for raising the condition both of their body and mind 
to what it ought to be, as fast as the imbecility of their present 
existence, and other circumstances which cannot be neglected, will 
admit. 39 

A generation later he had, as this letter indicates, re- 
tained the opinion that the possibilities of the Negroes were 
not necessarily limited. To Henri Gregoire who had sent 
Jefferson a copy of his Litterature des Negres, he wrote : 

Be assured that no person living wishes more sincerely than I 
do to see a complete refutation of the doubts I have myself enter- 
tained and expressed on the grade of understanding allotted to the 
negroes by nature, and to find that in this respect they are on a par 
with ourselves. My doubts were the result of personal observation 
on the limited sphere of my own State, where the opportunities for 
the development of their genius were not favorable, and those of 
exercising it still less so. I expressed them, therefore, with great 
hesitation ; but whatever be their degree of talent it is no measure 
of their rights. Because Sir Isaac Newton was superior to others 
in understanding, he was not therefore lord of the person or prop- 
erty of others. On this subject they are gaining daily in the 
opinions of nations, and hopeful advances are making towards 
their reestablishment on an equal footing with the other colors 
of the human family. I pray you, therefore, to accept my thanks 
for the many instances you have enabled me to observe of respect- 
able intelligence in that race of men, which cannot fail to have 
effect in hastening the day of their relief.* 

Writing to Joel Barlow about the same time Jefferson 
showed a different attitude. He said: 

Bishop Gregoire wrote to me on the doubts I had expressed five 
or six and twenty years ago, in the Notes on Virginia, as to the 
grade of- understanding of the negroes. His credulity has made 
him gather up every story he could find of men of color (without 
distinguishing whether black, or of what degree of mixture), how- 
ever slight the mention, or light the authority on which they are 
quoted. The whole do not amount, in point of evidence, to what 

s»Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, V, p. 377. 
*o Ibid., IX, p. 246. 
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we know ourselves of Banneker. We know he had spherical trig- 
onometry enough to make almanacs, hut not without the suspicion 
of aid from Ellicot, who was his neighbor and friend, and never 
missed an opportunity of puffing him. I have a long letter from 
Banneker, which shows him to have had a mind of very common 
stature indeed. As to Bishop Gr6goire, I wrote him a very soft 
answer. It was impossible for doubt to have been more tenderly 
or hesitantingly expressed than that was in the Notes on Virginia, 
and nothing was or is further from my intentions, than to enlist 
myself as the champion of a fixed opinion, where I have only ex- 
pressed a doubt. St. Domingo will, in time, throw light on the 
question. 41 

He did believe, however, in the industry of the Negroes 
and thought that this virtue of theirs would make their 
colonization possible. Concerning such a project he wrote 
Miss Fanny Wright in 1825: 

An opinion is hazarded by some, but proved by none, that moral 
urgencies are not sufficient to induce the negro to labor ; that noth- 
ing can do this but physical coercion. But this a problem which 
the present age alone is prepared to solve by experiment. It would 
be a solecism to suppose a race or animals created, without suffi- 
cient foresight and energy to preserve their own existence. It is 
disproved, too, by the fact that they exist, and have existed through 
all the ages of history. We are not sufficiently acquainted with 
all the nations of Africa, to say that there may not be some in 
which habits of industry are established, and the arts practiced 
which are necessary to render life comfortable. The experiment 
now in progress in St. Domingo, those of Sierra Leone and Cape 
Mesurado, are but beginning. Your proposition has its aspects of 
promise also; and should it not fully answer to calculations in 
figures, it may yet, in its developments, lead to happy results.* 2 

VI 

Jefferson believed that the emancipation of the slaves 
could be effected by legislation. To this end he made 
several noteworthy efforts. In 1776 he submitted to the 

4i Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, IX, p. 261. 
«!&?'&, X, p. 344. 
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revolutionary convention in Virginia a constitution in which 
was incorporated the clause prohibiting slavery. He under- 
took also to induce the legislature of Virginia to take this 
step in 1783, and as chairman of the committee of the Con- 
gress of the Confederation appointed to draw up an ordi- 
nance for the government of the Northwest Territory, he 
submitted a plan providing that after the year 1800 neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude should exist there. 
These clauses and some comments thereon follow: 

No person hereafter coming into this country shall be held 
within the same in slavery under any pretext whatever. — Proposed 
Va. Constitution. 43 

The General Assembly (of Virginia) shall not have power to 
. . . permit the introduction of any more slaves to reside in this 
State, or the continuance of slavery beyond the generation which 
shall be living on the 31st day of December, 1800 ; all persons born 
after that day being hereby declared free.* 4 — Proposed Constitu- 
tion for Virginia. 

After the year 1800 of the Christian era, there shall be neither 
slavery not involuntary servitude in any of the said States, other- 
wise than in punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted to have been personally guilty. 45 — Proposed 
Ordinance of 1784. 

"The clause respecting slavery," said he "was lost by an indi- 
vidual vote only. Ten States were present. The four Eastern 
States, New York and Pennsylvania, were for the clause. Jersey 
would have been for it, but there were but two members, one of 
whom was sick in his chambers. South Carolina, Maryland, and ! 
Virginia ! voted against it. North Carolina was divided, as would 
have been Virginia, had not one of its delegates been sick in bed." 48 
"I congratulate you" said he to a coworker, "on the law of your 
state (South Carolina) for suspending the importation of slaves, 
and for the glory you have justly acquired by endeavoring to pre- 
vent it forever. 47 

is Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, II, p. 26. 
44 Ibid., Ill, p. 325. 

45 Ibid., Ill, p. 409. 

46 Ibid., Ill, p. 471. 
flbid., IV, p. 410. 
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vn 

Jefferson seemed to get further from the idea of im- 
mediate emancipation, looking upon it as a very serious 
problem. He tended, as the following extracts will show, 
to advocate lightening the burden of the slave, hoping that 
in the "West Indies, where he thought the Negro would 
eventually rule absolutely, the blacks might establish gov- 
ernments to which freedmen gradually emancipated in the 
United States might be sent to shape their own destiny. 

Writing to Dr. Price concerning his anti-slavery pam- 
phlet, Jefferson said: 

Southward of the Chesapeake, your pamphlet (against slavery) 
will find but few readers concurring with it in sentiment on the 
subject of slavery. From the mouth to the head of the Chesa- 
peake, the bulk of the people will approve it in theory, and it will 
find a respectable minority ready to adopt it in practice ; a minority 
which for weight and worth of character preponderates against 
the greater number, who have not the courage to divest their fam- 
ilies of a property which, however, keeps their conscience unquiet. 
Northward of the Chesapeake, you may find here and there an 
opponent to your doctrine, as you may find here and there a robber 
and murderer ; but in no greater number. In that part of America, 
there being but few slaves, they can easily disencumber themselves 
of them; and emancipation is put into such a train that in a few 
years there will be no slaves northward of Maryland. In Mary- 
land, I do not find such a disposition to begin the redress of this 
enormity as in Virginia. This is the next State to which we may 
turn our eyes for the interesting spectacle of justice in conflict 
with avarice and oppression; a conflict wherein the sacred side is 
gaining daily recruits from the influx into office of young men 
grown, and growing up. These have sucked in the principles of 
liberty, as it were, with their mother's milk; and it is to them I 
look with anxiety to turn the fate of this question. Be not there- 
fore discouraged. "What you have written will do a great deal of 
good.* 8 

In his report to Congress of a conference with Count 

* 8 Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, IV, p. 82. 
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Vergennes, Foreign Minister of France, on commerce, Jef- 
ferson wrote: 

The British army, after ravaging the State of Virginia, had 
sent off a very great number of slaves to New York. By the seventh 
article of the treaty of peace, they stipulated not to carry away 
any of these. Notwithstanding this, it was known, when they were 
evacuating New York, that they were carrying away the slaves, 
General Washington made an official demand of Sir Guy Carleton, 
that he should cease to send them away. He answered, that these 
people had come to them under promise of the King's protection, 
and that that promise should be fulfilled in preference to the stip- 
ulation in the treaty. The State of Virginia, to which nearly the 
whole of these slaves belonged, passed a law to forbid the recovery 
of debts due to British subjects. They declared, at the same time, 
they would repeal the law, if Congress were of opinion they ought 
to do it. But, desirous that their citizens should be discharging 
their debts, they afterwards permitted British creditors to prose- 
cute their suits, and to receive their debts in seven equal and an- 
nual payments for reimbursement. 49 

Jefferson's letter here to M. de Meunier on the passage 
of the Ordinance of 1787 shows how he either shifted from 
his position of regarding emancipation a serious problem to 
that of agitating against slavery or that he varied his corre- 
spondence to suit the person addressed. 

There were ten States present; six voted unanimously for it, 
three against it, and one was divided ; and seven votes being requi- 
site to decide the proposition affirmatively, it was lost. The voice 
of a single individual of the State which was divided, or of one of 
those which were of the negative, would have prevented this abom- 
inable crime from spreading itself over the new country. Thus we 
see the fate of millions unborn hanging on the tongue of one man, 
and heaven was silent in that awful moment ! But it is to be hoped 
it will not always be silent, and that the friends to the rights of 
human nature will in the end prevail. 

"What a stupendous, what an incomprehensible machine is man 1 
who can endure toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, 
in vindication of his own liberty, and, the next moment, be deaf to 

*» Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, IV, p. 127. 
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all those motives whose power supported him through his trial, and 
inflict on his fellow men a bondage, one hour of which is fraught 
with more misery than ages of that which he rose in rebellion to 
oppose. 60 

He seemed to regard it later as a problem to be solved 
only by miraculous methods. 

We must await with patience the workings of an overruling 
Providence, and hope that that is preparing the deliverance of 
these, our suffering brethren. "When the measure of their tears 
shall be full, when their groans shall have involved heaven itself in 
darkness, doubtless a God of justice will awaken to their distress, 
and by diffusing light and liberality among their oppressors, or, at 
length, by His exterminating thunder, manifest His attention to 
the things of this world, and that they are not left to the guidance 
of a blind fatality." 

Jefferson, however, seemed to have a kind feeling for the 
bondmen, as these extracts will show. 

I observe in your letter . . . that the profits of the whole estate 
(of Monticello) would be no more than the hire of the few negroes 
hired out would amount to. Would it be better to hire more where 
good masters could be got ? Would it be better to hire plantations 
and all, if proper assurance can be provided for the good usage, of 
everything ? 52 

I am miserable till I shall owe not a shilling. The moment that 
shall be the case, I shall feel myself at liberty to do something for 
the comfort of the slaves. 63 

The check on the tenants against abusing my slaves was, by the 
former lease, that I might discontinue it on a reference to arbi- 
trators. Would it not be well to retain an optional right to sue 
them for ill-usage of the slaves or to discontinue it by arbitration, 
whichever you should choose at the time? 64 

As far as I can judge from the experiments which have been 

bo Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, IV, p. 185. 
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62 Ibid., IV, p. 342. 

63 Ibid., IV, p. 343. 

64 Ibid., V, p. 31. 
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made to give liberty to, or rather, to abandon persons whose habits 
have been formed in slavery is like abandoning children. 55 

I am decided on my final return to America to try this experi- 
ment. I shall endeavor to import as many Germans as I have grown 
slaves. I will settle them and my slaves, on farms of fifty acres 
each, intermingled, and place all on the footing of the Metayers 
(Medietaini) of Europe. Their children shall be brought up, as 
others are, in habits of property and foresight, and I have no doubt 
but that they will be good citizens. Some of their fathers will be 
so ; others I suppose will need government. With these all that can 
be done is to oblige them to labor as the laboring poor of Europe do, 
and to apply to their comfortable subsistence the produce of their 
labor, retaining such a moderate portion of it as may be a just 
equivalent for the use of the lands they labor, and the stocks and 
other necessary advances. 56 

The inculcation (in your book) on the master of the moral 
duties which he owes to the slave, in return for the benefits of his 
service, that is to say, of food, clothing, care in sickness, and main- 
tenance under age and disability, so as to make him in fact as com- 
fortable and more secure than the laboring man in most parts of the 
world, . . . gives great merit to the work, and will, I have no doubt, 
produce wholesome impressions. 57 

In the first or second session of the Legislature after I became a 
member, I drew to this subject the attention of Colonel Bland, one 
of the oldest, ablest, and most respected members, and he undertook 
to move for certain moderate extensions of the protection of the 
laws to these people. I seconded his motion and, as a young mem- 
ber, was more spared in the debate ; but he was denounced as an 
enemy of his country, and was treated with the grossest indecorum. 58 

My opinion has ever been that, until more can be done for them, 
we should endeavor, with those whom fortune has thrown on our 
hands, to feed and clothe them well, protect them from ill usage, re- 
quire such reasonable labor only as is performed voluntarily by 
freemen, and be led by no repugnances to abdicate them, and our 
duties to them. The laws do not permit us to turn them loose, if 
that were for their good; and to commute them for other property 
is to commit them to those whose usage of them we cannot control. 58 

»5 Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, V, p. 66. 
K6 Jbid., V, p. 67. 
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Jefferson was opposed to slavery, but he hesitated to 
take certain steps against it because of public opinion. 

I am very sensible of the honor you propose to me of becoming 
a member of the society for the abolition of the slave trade. You 
know that nobody wishes more ardently to see an abolition, not only 
of the trade, but of the condition of slavery ; and certainly nobody 
will be more willing to encounter every sacrifice for that object. 
But the influence and information of the friends to this proposition 
in France will be far above the need of my association. I am here 
as a public servant, and those whom I serve, having never yet been 
able to give their voice against this practice, it is decent for me to 
avoid too public a demonstration of my wishes to see it abolished. 
Without serving the cause here, it might render me less able to 
serve it beyond the water. I trust you will be sensible of the pru- 
dence of those motives, therefore, which govern my conduct on this 
occasion. 60 

I have received a letter from Mr. Thomas Brannagan, . . . 
Philadelphia, asking my subscription to the work announced in the 
enclosed paper. 61 The cause in which he embarks is so holy, the 
sentiments he expresses in his letter so friendly, that it is highly 
painful to me to hesitate on a compliance which appears so small. 
But that is not its true character, and it would be injurious even to 
his views, for me to commit myself on paper by answering his letter. 
I have most carefully avoided every public act of manifestation on 
that subject. Should an occasion ever occur in which I can inter- 
pose with decisive effect, I shall certainly know and do my duty 
with promptitude and zeal. But, in the meantime, it would only be 
disarming myself of influence to be taking small means. The sub- 
scription to a book on this subject is one of those little irritating 
measures, which, without advancing its end at all, would, by lessen- 
ing the confidence and good will of a description of friends compos- 
ing a large body, only lessen my powers of doing them good in the 
other great relations in which I stand to the public. Yet, I cannot 
be easy in not answering Mr. Brannagan 's letter, unless he can be 
made sensible that it is better I should not answer it ; and I do not 

60 Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, V, p. 6. 
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know how to effect this, unless you would have the goodness . . . 
to enter into an explanation with him. 62 

We have received with great satisfaction notification of the 
orders of his Catholic Majesty, not to permit that persons, held in 
slavery within the United States, introduce themselves as free per- 
sons into the Province of Florida. ... As a consequence of the 
same principles of justice and friendship, we trust that your Ex- 
cellency will permit, and aid the recovery of persons of the same 
description, who have heretofore taken refuge within your govern- 
ment. 63 

The governor of East Florida informs me that he has received 
the King's orders, not to permit, under any pretext, that persons 
held in slavery in the United States introduce themselves as free, 
into the province of East Florida. I am happy that this grievance, 
which had been a subject of great complaint from the citizens of 
Georgia, is to be removed. 64 

Jefferson thought that the Negro republics of the West 
Indies would become a safety valve for the United States. 

I become daily more convinced that all the "West India Islands 
will remain in the hands of the people of color, and a total expul- 
sion of the whites sooner or later take place. It is high time we 
should foresee the bloody scenes which our children certainly, and 
possibly ourselves (south of the Potomac), have to wade through 
and try to avert them. 65 

If something is not done, and soon done, we shall be the mur- 
derers of our own children. The "murmura venturos nautis pru- 
dentia ventos" has already reached us (from San Domingo) ; the 
revolutionary storm, now sweeping the globe, will be upon us, and 
happy if we make timely provision to give it an easy passage over 
our land. From the present state of things in Europe and America, 
the day which begins our combustion must be near at hand; and 
only a single spark is wanting to make that day to-morrow. If we 
had begun sooner, we might probably have been allowed a lengthier 
operation to clear ourselves, but every day's delay lessens the time 
we may take for emancipation. Some people derive hope from the 

MFord edition of Jefferson's Writings, VIII, p. 351. 
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aid of the confederate States. But this is a delusion. There is but 
one State in the Union which will aid us sincerely, if an insurrec- 
tion begins, and that one may, perhaps, have its own fire to quench 
at the same time. 66 

As to the mode of emancipation, I am satisfied that that must 
be a matter of compromise between the passions, the prejudices, 
and the real difficulties which will each have its weight in that 
operation. Perhaps the first chapter of this history, which has 
begun in St. Domingo, and the next succeeding ones, will recount 
how all the whites were driven from all the other islands, may pre- 
pare our minds for a peaceable accommodation between justice, pol- 
icy and necessity; and furnish an answer to the difficult question, 
whither shall the colored emigrants go 1 and the sooner we put some 
plan under way, the greater hope there is that it may be permitted 
to proceed peaceably to its ultimate effect. 67 

Jefferson finally despaired of seeing his emancipation 
scheme succeed. 

I have long since given up the expectation of any early pro- 
vision for the extinguishment of slavery among us. There are 
many virtuous men who would make any sacrifices to effect it, 
many equally virtuous who persuade themselves either that the 
thing is not wrong, or that it cannot be remedied, and very many 
with whom interest is morality. The older we grow, the larger 
we are disposed to believe the last party to be. But interest is 
really going over to the side of morality. The value of the slave 
is every day lessening; his burden on his master daily increasing. 
Interest is, therefore, preparing the disposition to be just; and 
this will be goaded from time to time by the insurrectionary spirit 
of the slaves. This is easily quelled in its first efforts; but from 
being local it will become general, and whenever it does, it will rise 
more formidable after every defeat, until we shall be forced, after 
dreadful scenes and sufferings, to release them in their own way, 
which, without such sufferings we might now model after our own 
convenience. 68 

66 Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, VII, p. 168. 
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VIII 

Because of frequent insurrections in this country and 
the West Indies there was much talk of establishing a penal 
colony to which the leaders of such uprisings could be sent. 
With Gabriel's insurrection in Virginia in 1800 in mind, 
James Monroe, then Governor of Virginia, wrote Jefferson, 
asking him to support such a project, a resolution on which 
had already passed the Virginia House of Delegates. Jef- 
ferson wrote him the following : 

Questions would arise whether the establishment of a (negro 
penal) colony within our limits, and to become a part of our 
Union, would be desirable to the State of Virginia itself, or to 
other States — especially those who would be in its vicinity. Could 
we procure lands beyond the limits of the United States to form a 
receptacle for these people ? On our northern boundary, the coun- 
try not occupied by British subjects, is the property of Indian 
nations, whose title would have to be extinguished, with the con- 
sent of Great Britain ; and the new settlers would be British sub- 
jects. It is hardly to be believed that either Great Britain or the 
Indian proprietors have so disinterested a regard for us, as to be 
willing to relieve us, by receiving such a colony themselves. . . . 
On our western and southern frontiers, Spain holds an immense 
country, the occupancy of which, however, is in the Indian natives, 
except a few insulated spots possessed by Spanish subjects. It is 
very questionable, indeed, whether the Indians would sell? whether 
Spain would be willing to receive these people? and nearly certain 
that she would not alienate the sovereignty. The same question to 
ourselves would recur here also, as did in the first case : should we 
be willing to have such a colony in contact with us ? However our 
present interests may restrain us within our own limits, it is im- 
possible not to look forward to distant times, when our rapid mul- 
tiplication will expand itself beyond those limits, and cover the 
whole northern, if not the southern continent, with a people speak- 
ing the same language, governed in similar forms, and by similar 
laws ; nor can we contemplate with satisfaction either blot or mix- 
ture on that surface. Spain, France, and Portugal hold posses- 
sions on the southern continent, as to which I am not well enough 
informed to say how far they might meet our views. But either 
there or in the northern continent, should the constituted authori- 
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ties of Virginia fix their attention, of preference, I will have the 
dispositions of those powers sounded in the first instance. 69 

Writing to Bufus King in 1802 Jefferson discussed in 
detail the feasibility of the plan. 

As the expense of so distant a transportation would be very 
heavy, and might weigh unfavorably in deciding between the modes 
of punishment, it is very desirable that it should be lessened as 
much as is practicable. If the regulations of the place would per- 
mit these emigrants to dispose of themselves, as the Germans and 
others do who come to this country poor, by giving their labor for 
a certain time to some one who will pay their passage ; and if the 
master of the vessel could be permitted to carry articles of com- 
merce from this country and take back others from that, which 
might yield him a mercantile profit sufficient to cover the expenses 
of the voyage, a serious difficulty would be removed. 70 

The course of things in the . . . West Indies appears to have 
given a considerable impulse to the minds of the slaves in . . . the 
United States. A great disposition to insurgency has manifested 
itself among them, which, in one instance, in the State of Virginia, 
broke out into actual insurrection. This was easily suppressed; 
but many of those concerned (between twenty and thirty, I be- 
lieve) fell victims to the law. So extensive an execution could not 
but excite sensibility in the public mind, and beget a regret that 
the laws had not provided for such cases, some alternative, com- 
bining more mildness with equal efficiency. The Legislature of the 
State . . . took the subject into consideration, and have communi- 
cated to me through the Governor of the State, their wish that some 
place could be provided, out of the limits of the United States, to 
which slaves guilty of insurgency might be transported; and they 
have particularly looked to Africa as offering the most desirable 
receptacle. We might, for this purpose, enter into negotiations 
with the natives, on some part of the coast, to obtain a settlement ; 
and, by establishing an African company, combine with it com- 
mercial operations, which might not only reimburse expenses, but 
procure profit also. But there being already such an establish- 
ment on that coast by the English Sierra Leone Company, made 
for the express purpose of colonizing civilized blacks to that coun- 
try, it would seem better, by incorporating our emigrants with 

e» Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, VIII, p. 104. 
'o ma., VIII, p. 162. 
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theirs, to make one strong, rather than two weak colonies. This 
would he the more desirahle because the blacks settled at Sierra 
Leone, having chiefly gone from the States, would often receive 
among those whom we should send, their acquaintances and rela- 
tives. The object of this letter is to ask . . . you to enter into 
conference with such persons, private and public, as would be nec- 
essary to give us permission to send thither the persons under con- 
templation. . . . They are not felons, or common malefactors, but 
persons guilty of what the safety of society, under actual circum- 
stances, obliges us to treat as a crime, but which their fellings may 
represent in a far different shape. They will be a valuable acqui- 
sition to the settlement, . . . and well calculated to cooperate in 
the plan of civilization. 

. . . The consequences of permitting emancipation to become ex- 
tensive, unless a condition of emigration be annexed to them, fur- 
nish matter of solicitude to the Legislature of Virginia. Although 
provision for the settlement of emancipated negroes might perhaps 
be obtained nearer home than Africa, yet it is desirable that we 
should be free to expatriate this description of people also to the 
colony of Sierra Leone, if considerations respecting either them- 
selves or us should render it more expedient. I pray you, there- 
fore, to get the same permission extended to the reception of these 
as well as the (insurgents). Nor will there be a selection of bad 
subjects; the emancipations, for the most part, being either of the 
whole slaves of the master, or of such individuals as have particu- 
larly deserved well. The latter are most frequent. 71 

IX 

He was firm to the end in his effort to abolish the slave 
trade. 

"Whatever may have been the circumstances which influenced 
our forefathers to permit the introduction of personal bondage 
into any part of these States, and to participate in the wrongs 
committed on an unoffending quarter of the globe, we may rejoice 
that such circumstances, and such a sense of them, exist no longer. 
It is honorable to the nation at large that their Legislature availed 
themselves of the first practicable moment for arresting the prog- 
ress of this great moral and political error. 72 

" Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, VIII, pp. 161, 163. 
72 Ibid., VIII, p. 119. 
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I congratulate you (Congress) on the approach of the period at 
which you may interpose your authority constitutionally, to with- 
draw the citizens of the United States from all further participa- 
tion in those violations of human rights which have heen so long 
continued on the unoffending inhabitants of Africa, and which the 
morality, the reputation, and the best interests of our country, 
have long been eager to proscribe. Although no law you may pass 
can take prohibitory effect till the first day of the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight, yet the intervening period is not too 
long to prevent, by timely notice, expeditions which cannot be 
completed before that day. 73 — Sixth Annual Message. 

X 

In his old age Jefferson became decidedly less radical 
in his advocacy of abolition, contenting himself with the 
utterances of the nature of an academic deprecation of the 
evil, expressing the hope that in some way it might he 
eradicated, but at the same time despairing of it. "Writing 
to Edward Coles, he said: 

My sentiment on the subject of slavery of negroes have long 
since been in possession of the public, and time has only served to 
give them stronger root. The love of justice and the love of coun- 
try plead equally the cause of these people, and it is a moral re- 
proach to us that they should have pleaded it so long in vain, and 
should have produced not a single effort, nay I fear not much 
serious willingness to relieve them and ourselves from our present 
condition of moral and political reprobation. ... I had always 
hoped that the younger generation receiving their early impres- 
sions after the flame of liberty had been kindled in every breast, 
and had become, as it were, the vital spirit of every American, that 
the generous temperament of youth, analogous to the motion of the 
blood, and above the suggestions of avarice, would have sympathized 
with oppression wherever found, and proved their love of liberty 
beyond their own share of it. But my intercourse with them since 
my return (from Europe) has not been sufficient to ascertain that 
they had made towards this point the progress I had hoped.™ 

The hour of emancipation is advancing, in the march of time. 
It will come; and whether brought on by the generous energy of 

« Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, VIII, p. 492. 
74 Ibid., IX, p. 477. 
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our own minds; or by the bloody process of St. Domingo, excited 
and conducted by the power of our present enemy (England), if 
once stationed permanently within our country, and offering asylum 
and arms to the oppressed, is a leaf of our history not yet turned 
over. 78 

From those of the former generation who were in the fulness of 
age when I came into public life, which was while our controversy 
with England was on paper only, I soon saw that nothing was to 
be hoped. Nursed and educated in the daily habit of seeing the 
degraded condition, both bodily and mental, of those unfortunate 
beings, not reflecting that that degradation was very much the 
work of themselves and their fathers, few minds have yet doubted 
but that they were as legitimate subjects of property as their horses 
and cattle. The quiet and monotonous course of colonial life had 
been disturbed by no alarm, and little reflection on the value of 
liberty. And when alarm was taken at an enterprise on their own, 
it was not easy to carry them to the whole length of the principles 
which they invoked for themselves. 76 

As to the method by which this difficult work is to be effected, 
if permitted to be done by ourselves, I have seen no proposition so 
expedient on the whole, as that of emancipation of those born after 
a given day, and of their education and expatriation after a given 
age. 77 

I hope you will reconcile yourself to your country and its un- 
fortunate condition ; that you will not lessen its stock of sound dis- 
position by withdrawing your portion from the mass ; that, on the 
contrary, you will come forward in the public councils, become the 
missionary of this doctrine truly Christian, insinuate and inculcate 
it softly but steadily, through the medium of writing and conversa- 
tion; associate others in your labors, and when the phalanx is 
formed, bring on the press the proposition perseveringly until its 
accomplishment. 78 

Writing to David Barrow in 1815 about the preparation 
of slaves for emancipation, Jefferson said : 

Unhappily it is a case for which both parties require long and 
difficult preparation. The mind of the master is to be apprized 

75 Ford, edition of Jefferson's Writings, IX, p. 478. 

76 Ibid., IX, p. 477. 
■'■'Ibid., IX, p. 478. 
78 Ibid., IX, p. 479. 
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by reflection, and strengthened by the energies of conscience, against 
the obstacles of self interest to an acquiescence in the rights of 
others; that of the slave is to be prepared by instruction and habit 
for self-government, and for the honest pursuits of industry and 
social duty. Both of these courses of preparation require time, and 
the former must precede the latter. Some progress is sensibly 
made in it ; yet not so much as I had hoped and expected. But it 
will yield in time to temperate and steady pursuit, to the enlarge- 
ment of the human mind, and its advancement in science. We 
are not in a world ungoverned by the laws and the power of a 
Superior Agent. Our efforts are in His hand, and directed by it ; 
and He will give them their effect in his own time. "Where the dis- 
ease is most deeply seated, there it will be slowest in eradication. 
In the Northern States it was merely superficial, and easily cor- 
rected. In the Southern it is incorporated with the whole system, 
and requires time, patience and perseverance in the curative proc- 
ess. That it may finally be effected, and its process hastened, will 
be my last and fondest prayer. 79 

In a letter to Dr. Thomas Humphreys in 1817, Jefferson 
expressed fear about the purchase of slaves by the United 
States. 

The bare proposition of purchase (of the slaves) by the United 
States generally would excite infinite indignation in all the States 
north of Maryland. The sacrifice must fall on the States alone 
which hold them; and the difficult question will be how to lessen 
this so as to reconcile our fellow citizens to it. Personally, I am 
ready and desirous to make any sacrifice which shall ensure their 
gradual but complete retirement from the State, and effectually, at 
the same time, establish them elsewhere in freedom and safety. 80 

I concur entirely in your leading principles of gradual emanci- 
pation, of establishment on the coast of Africa, and the patronage 
of our nation until the emigrants shall be able to protect them- 
selves. 81 

Jefferson saw in the extension of slavery that which had 
given the institution a new aspect in lessening the difficulty 
by dividing it. 

79 Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, IX, p. 515. 
so Ibid., X, p. 76. 
si Ibid., X, p. 76. 
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I can say with conscious truth that there is not a man on earth 
who would sacrifice more than I would to relieve us from this heavy 
reproach in any practicable way. The cession of that kind of prop- 
erty, for so it is misnamed, is a bagatelle which would not cost me a 
second thought, if, in that way, a general emancipation and expa- 
triation could be effected ; and, gradually, and with due sacrifices, I 
think it might be. But, as it is, we have the wolf by the ears, and 
we can neither hold him, nor safely let him go. Justice is in the 
one scale and self-preservation in the other. 82 

Of one thing I am certain, that as the passage of slaves from 
one State to another, would not make a slave of a single human 
being who would not be so without it, so their diffusion over a 
greater surface would make them individually happier, and pro- 
portionally facilitate the accomplishment of their emancipation, by 
dividing the burden on a greater number of coadjutors. An ab- 
stinence, too, from this act of power would remove the jealousy 
excited by the undertaking of Congress to regulate the condition 
of the different descriptions of men composing a State, which noth- 
ing in the Constitution has taken from them and given to the Gen- 
eral Government. Could Congress, for example, say that the non- 
freemen of Connecticut shall be freemen, or that they shall not 
emigrate into any other State ? 88 

During the closing years of his life he expressed little 
hope of seeing his plan of gradual emancipation carried out. 

It was found that the public mind would not bear the proposi- 
tion (gradual emancipation), nor will it bear it even at this day 
(1821). Yet the day is not distant when it must bear and adopt it, 
or worse will follow. Nothing is more certainly written in the 
book of fate, than that these people are to be free; nor is it less 
certain, that the two races, equally free, cannot live in the same 
government. Nature, habit, opinion have drawn indelible lines of 
distinction between them. It is still in our power to direct the 
process of emancipation and deportation, peaceably, and in such 
slow degree, as that the evil will wear off insensible, and their place 
be, pari passu, filled up by free white laborers. If, on the con- 
trary, it is left to force itself on, human nature must shudder at 
the prospect held up. "We should in vain look for an example in 

82 Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, X, p. 157. 
88 ibid., X, p. 158. 
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the Spanish deportation, or deletion of the Moors. This precedent 
would fall far short of our case. 8 * 

In 1769, I became a member of the legislature by the choice of 
the country in which I live (Albemarle), and so continued until it 
was closed by the Eevolution. I made one effort in that body for 
the permission of the emancipation of slaves, which was rejected; 
and indeed, during the regal government, nothing liberal could ex- 
pect success. Our minds were circumscribed within narrow limits, 
by an habitual belief that it was our duty to be subordinate to the 
mother country in all matters of government, to direct all our 
labors in subservience to her interests, and even to observe a bigoted 
intolerance for all religions but hers. The difficulties with our 
representatives were of habit and despair, not of reflection and con- 
viction. Experience soon proved that they could bring their minds 
to rights on the first summons of their attention. But the King's 
Council, which acted as another house of legislature, held their 
places at will, and were in most humble obedience to that will ; the 
Governor, too, who had a negative on our laws, held by the same 
tenure, and with still greater devotedness to it ; and, last of all, the 
royal negative closed the last door to every hope of ameloration. — 
Autobiography. 85 

The first establishment (of slavery) in Virginia which became 
permanent, was made in 1607. I have found no mention of negroes 
in the Colony until about 1650. The first brought here as slaves 
were by a Dutch ship; after which the English commenced the 
trade, and continued it until the Eevolutionary war. That sus- 
pended, ipso facto, their further importation for the present, and 
the business of the war pressing constantly on the legislature, this 
subject was not acted on finally until the year '78, when I brought 
in a bill to prevent their further importation. This passed without 
opposition, and stopped the increase of the evil by importation, 
leaving to future efforts its final eradication. — Autobiography. 86 

Our only blot is becoming less offensive by the great improve- 
ment in the condition and civilization of that race, who can now 
more advantageously compare their situation with that of the 
laborers of Europe. Still it is a hideous blot, as well from the 
heteromorph peculiarities of the race, as that, with them, physical 

84 Jefferson MBS. Bayner, 164. 
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compulsion to action must be substituted for the moral necessity 
which constrains the free laborers to work equally hard. We feel 
and deplore it morally and politically, and we look without entire 
despair to some redeeming means not yet specifically foreseen. I 
am happy in believing that the conviction of the necessity of re- 
moving this evil gains ground with time. Their emigration to the 
westward lightens the difficulty by dividing it, and renders it more 
practicable on the whole. And the neighborhood of a government 
of their color promises a more accessible asylum than that from 
whence they came. 87 

Showing the difficulty of purchase in case of the adoption 
of the policy, Jefferson wrote Jared Sparks in 1824 : 

Actual property has been lawfully vested in that form (ne- 
groes) and who can lawfully take it from the possessors? 88 

"Who would estimate its blessed effects ? I leave this to those who 
will live to see their accomplishment, and to enjoy a beatitude for- 
bidden to my age. But I leave it with this admonition, — to rise 
and be doing. A million and a half are within our control ; but six 
millions (which a majority of those now living will see them attain), 
and one million of these fighting men, will say, ' ' we will not go. ' ' 89 

The separation of infants from their mothers would produce 
some scruples of humanity. But this would be straining at a gnat, 
and swallowing a camel. 90 

Jefferson became interested in the schemes of Miss 
Fanny Wright, who was endeavoring to promote gradual 
emancipation through an Emancipating Labor Society. He 
wrote her in 1825 : 

The abolition of the evil is not impossible ; it ought never, there- 
fore, to be despaired of. Every plan should be adopted, every ex- 
periment tried, which may do something towards the ultimate ob- 
ject. That which you propose is well worthy of trial. It has 
succeeded with certain portions of our white brethren, under the 
care of a Rapp and an Owen ; and why may it not succeed with the 
man of color ? 

87 Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, VII, p. 310. 

88 Ibid., X, p. 290. 

89 Ibid., X, p. 292. 
so Ibid., X, p. 293. 
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At the age of eighty-two, with one foot in the grave and the 
other uplifted to follow it, I do not permit myself to take part in 
any new enterprises, even for bettering the condition of man, not 
even in the great one which is the subject of your letter, and which 
has been through life that of my greatest anxieties. 91 The march 
of events has not been such as to render its completion practicable 
within the limits of time allotted to me ; and I leave its accomplish- 
ment as the work of another generation. 92 

Although Jefferson lost hope of seeing his plans carried 
out, this letter to Edward Everett, written near the close of 
his career, shows that he had not changed his attitude. 

On the question of the lawfulness of slavery, that is of the right 
of one man to appropriate to himself the faculties of another with- 
out his consent, I certainly retain my early opinions. On that, how- 
ever, of third persons to interfere between the parties, and the 
effect of conventional modifications of that pretension, we are prob- 
ably nearer together. 93 

win 1817 Jefferson had written Thomas Humphreys: 

I have not perceived the growth of this disposition (to emancipate the 
slaves and settle them elsewhere) in the rising generation, of which I once 
had sanguine hopes. No symptoms inform me that it will take place in my 
day. I leave it, therefore, to time, and not at all without hope that the day 
will come, equally desirable and welcome to us as to them. Perhaps the propo- 
sition now on the carpet at Washington to provide an establishment on the 
coast of Africa for voluntary emigrations of people of «olor may be the 
corner stone of this future edifice. — Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, X, 
p. 77. 

»2 Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, X, p. 344. 

03 Ibid., X,p. 385. 



